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of the Norman and Plantagenet monarchs, to aid
them in their invasions of Wales, Ireland, Scotland,
and France, and their occasional crusading to more
distant lands, until, after nearly four centuries, the
feud between Yorkists and Lancastrians arose, and,
giving a death-blow to mediaeval systems, pre-
pared the way for Tudor rule. But in France and
the neighbouring countries, where there were almost
constant rivalry and struggle for supremacy among
the fragments of the Holy Roman Empire and
of Charlemagne's dominion, chivalry had a busier
and more variable part to play; and instances are
numberless of English knights, without sufficient
occupation under their own sovereigns, taking tem-
porary service in foreign lands, and, in humble ways,
anticipating and striving to emulate the achievements
of the Chevalier Bayard, the greatest and among
greater men the latest of the heroes of mediaeval
chivalry.

Religion was, of course, closely mixed up with
chivalry; and chivalry itself became a religion. This
we see not only in the memorable crusades against
the Saracens, by his participation in which Richard
Cceur-de-Lion earned all his title to renown, but also
in the history of the Knights Templars, the Order of
St. John, and other old fighting guilds.

An aspect of chivalry not to be forgotten, moreover,
and much to its credit, was the respect that, in its
better days, it caused to be paid to the female sex.
The homage rendered to women, under its rules,
may have been often spurious and superficial; but
it had notable effect in advancing social progress.